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Indianapolis, Indiana 


EVANSTON, ECONOMICS and the CHURCH 


There are still those who ask, “What business 


has the church meddling in 


Hifield of economics?” In many instances of course this simply means, “What 
mess has the church taking an attitude on economic issues which is not ac- 


sable to me.” 


The Evanston Assembly had little time for such quibbling. It took for 
ited that the church must speak on economic issues. Alok fonteuen still it 
arrived at the point where it assumed that the church had the responsibility 
eak on concrete issues and to take sides if need be. This represents a tre- 
»dous shift in thinking in ecumenical circles in the last 30 years. In 1925 at 
‘kholm we hear the world church saying, ‘“‘The mission of the Church is 
qve all to state principles, and to assert the ideal, while leaving to individual 
sciences, and to committees the duty of applying them with charity, wisdom 
courage.” At Evanston, however, we hear a different voice, “The churches 

2 come to realize more fully that they have a duty to society as part of their 


sion in the world.” 


(oreover that duty leads the church- 
o speak quite definitely on social 
es. In the report of Section III 
e Responsible Society in a World 
pective) of the Evanston Assem- 
we read for example: 
he churches have a duty to promote 
‘uate assistance on the national and in- 
tional level for children, the sick, the 
the refugees and other economically 
‘<< groups.” 
he state must do those things for the 
omy that private industry cannot do 
ly, such as planning for urban de- 
ment, stimulating industrial expansion 
soil conservation, some types of large- 
+ industrial and agricultural research 
guidance of the distribution of industry.” 
f Evanston agreed that the church- 
ad the responsibility to speak on 
erete issues, however, it did not 
ow that its insights on social and 
nomic issues, led it down the same 
nomic paths as those employed by 
zh Christian social thought in the 
Actually there are many who 
bding the Evanston report feel that 
.as withdrawn to a much more con- 
ative position than that held by 
resentative church groups and 
akers in the past. Some have even 
ted of exaggerated “American busi- 
bs influence” in the proceedings lead- 
- it to more conservative findings 
n it might otherwise have had. They 
nt to such statements as the follow- 
-in support of their contention: 
‘Efficient production is important as well 
fair distribution. Much Christian social 
saght in the past has tended to ignore the 
emer and stress primarily the latter. Lazi- 
ss; and waste are sins before God no less 
mn selfishness and greed.” 
“‘But they (the churches) need to under- 
nd and lay stress on the valuable contribu- 
a which the skilled executive has to make 
society irrespective of the form of owner- 
p or organization.” 
Probably it is nearer the truth to 
7 that Evanston seems to have had 
Yicient variety in its personnel and 
(Continued on Page $) 


“Wark Camps gus 
What ol pe Shey? 


“Work Camps?” They are a method 
through which Christians between the 
ages of 18 and 30 can give their sum- 
mer to do construction work in an 


area where it is badly needed. They are 
a challenge to, and an opportunity for 
young people to put their Christian 
convictions to work. 


Are the youth of our Brotherhood 
meeting this challenge? Since the first 
Disciple work camp was held in Jama- 
ica in the summer of 1958, the program 
has grown so much that this year we 
are planning five of these camps. We 
are also recruiting Disciple students 
for summer service to agricultural Mi- 
grants in cooperation with the Nation- 
al Council of Churches and many other 
service projects. 


What are young people saying about 
the summer they gave to such projects? 
Jim Owens of Oklahoma A and M, who 
was a Jamaican Work Camper last 
summer says, “My best advice on work 
camps is to try one, you’ll never regret 
it. We had only five weeks in a work 
camp, but we gained something that 
will live forever.” Peggy Cobble of 
Phillips University, who gave her sum- 
mer in service to migrant people 
writes, “This summer was one of the 
most satisfying I have ever spent, and 
challenging as well. Thank you so much 
for your help in placing me, and for 
all your support.” 

What projects are available for this 
summer? Here is the latest informa- 
tion on service projects for 1955, 

1—In Jamaica, B. W. I., Registra- 
tion fee: all costs from one’s home to 

(Continued on page 4) 


Widastasiied 


February, 1955 
A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM 


What would you say is America’s 
greatest need? “A New Birth of Free- 
dom”, the American Civil Liberties 
Union declares in its 34th Annual Re- 
port. (Published December, 1954, cov- 
ering the period July 1953-June 1954.) 


Patrick Murphy Malin, Executive 
Director of the ACLU says this in sum- 
mary: “In the months since the middle 
of 19538, civil liberties first were push- 
ed downhill, and then rallied to make 
a fresh start in climbing a rocky road. 
The years ahead are likely to require 
many such fresh starts, but we should 
now—taking heart from some recent 
success—concentrate on climbing as 
ae as we can before the next rever- 
sal.” 


If this is our greatest need—where 
do we stand? 


¢ The biggest recent success is of 
course the May 17 unanimous decision 
of the Suvreme Court which says seg- 
regation in public education is uncon- 
stitutional. 


¢ Another is the Watkins Committee 
recommendation that the Senate 


should censure Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy. 


e Another (and perhaps in the long. 
run, one of basic importance) is the 

counter-attack by those who believe in 

variety and freedom throughout our 

institutions of formal education, 

against the assortment of orthodoxies 

which have sought to dictate content, 

method and personnel. 


Again, if a new birth of freedom is 
America’s great need—what is happen- 
ing? 

e There is still fear to speak out on 
“controversial” issues among some 
teachers and administrators. 


¢ In contrast, there are more and 
more believers in freedom who have 
found their voices, and increasingly 
mass-circulation magazines are pub- 
lishing more and more articles in sup- 
port of freedom of inquiry and com- 
munication. 


e In the period covered by the ACLU’s 
report, 17 of the 26 Supreme Court 
decisions in the areas of civil liberties 
are cited as “favorable” to the 
strengthening of freedom. Decisions 
of lower federal courts are classified 
19 “favorable” and 12 “unfavorable.” 
State courts also balance heavy on the 
“favorable” side with 21 to 18. 
(Continued on page 4) 
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‘Quips S| Quotes 2 


Co-existence or No-existence 


“Faced with .... (the) facts (of 
the atom bomb) to debate such a ques- 
tion as to whether co-existence is de- 
sirable or not, seems an idle occupa- 
tion. There may be only one answer, 
either co-existence or no existence...” 
Hon. L. B. Pearson, Canadian Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs ad- 
dressing the Boston Assembly of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. 


* % * 


“TI cant’ conceive of a judge sitting 
in a case when one party to the case 
says he can’t get a fair trial.” 

—Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
(R. Wis.), January 18, 
commenting on decision in the 
Lattimore case. 


| “CAPRA”-what is it? | 


It is a program service to local 
churches which brings to enrolled 
churches carefully selected resource 
materials in social education and ac- 
tion. 


It is a service available at $35.00 a 
year in whch 20 churches and I State 
Society have now enrolled, and re- 
ceived their “CAPRA Package No. I’ 


It’s purpose is to aid local leaders 
and committees to keep active before 
the congregation the issues of Christ- 
ian social concern in such areas as race 
relations, world order and peace, citi- 
zenship, community and public morals, 
alcohol education. 


It’s service includes books, pamph- 
lets, suggestions of “how to use,” sub- 
scriptions, choices of films and film- 
strips for booking throughout the year. 


It is a service for which a SECOND 
ENROLLMENT PERIOD is open to 
ee church BEGINNING APRIL, 

955. 


® Write the Department of Social Welfare, 
222 South Downey Avenue, Indianapolis 7, 
Indiana for detailed informa ion and enroll- 
ment card. Get in on Capra! Now! 


WASHINGTON ROUND-UP 


1,999 House bills, 388 Senate bills, and 2 00- 
he first three days of the session, this write) 
is impressed with the wide variety of topics. These run all the way from ludier- 
our proposals to proclaim May as National 
far-reaching proposals for Constitutional mendments. 

We can deal here only briefly with the most important ones. 


Out of a recent survey of the 
odd joint resolutions introduced t 


UMT.The threat that Universal Mili- 
tary Training (under another name of 
course) will be enacted is very great. 
The President is solidly behind the pro- 
posal that every boy of 18 serve 6 
months in the army and then 7/2 years 
in the reserve. The Senate will prob- 
ably pass it by a wide margin, as it did 
in 1951, but in the House every vote 
will count, with party lines split down 
the middle. Southern Democrats and 
Eisenhower Republicans will team up 
for the bill and Northern Democrats 
from labor areas together with Mid- 
west GOP conservatives will be against 
it. The Pentagon will try to get a 
House vote before Easter. 


Reciprocal Trade. Authority to re- 
duce tariffs will be granted but only 
after the Democrats have done their 
best to get GOP conservatives and lib- 
erals into a grand brawl. As a matter 
of fact, this will be their strategy 
throughout the session. The Democrats 
in 1954 were rather successful, espec- 
ially in the Senate, at keeping Repub- 
licans fighting among themselves. This 
is not hard to do, as there is a very 
deep division in the GOP between the 
diehards and the Eisenhower liberals. 


Civil Rights. The Democrats, while 
trying to keep active a GOP split, want 
to avoid one of their own. Therefore, 
there will be very little action on the 
civil rights front, at least this year. 
To precipitate a North-South fight 
would play into Republican hands by 
enabling them to bail out the embat- 
tled Southerners and get that old coali- 
tion working again. Northern Demo- 
crats see no advantage to be gained 
from this and have the feeling, besides, 
that the South has all the civil rights it 
can reasonably be expected to digest in 
the Supreme Court decision on schools. 


Highway Program. The National 
Highway Program will precipitate an 
interesting series of maneuvers. Demo- 
crats would like to favor it, as it is a 
typical big-scale public works program 
such as they traditionally favor, but 
they are going to try to keep Ike from 
getting credit for it. However, in 1954 
the Democrats couldn’t figure any way 
to avoid letting Ike have credit for ex- 
tending and strengthening social secur- 
ity benefits. 


Farm Legislation. Hottest issue of 
all in Congress may be farm price sup- 
ports. Parity is now down to &6. Both 
parties want to see prices restored 
but there is very little agreement as to 
how it can be done. 


Alaska and Hawaii. Once again Alas- 
ka and Hawaii are knocking at the door 


awe See 9 ee 


Glenn D. Everett* 


Hillbilly Music Month to serious and 


of the Union. Again the playing of 
politics is apt to thwart the statehood 
bills. The same fate seems in store for 
D.C. home rule, with Southern Demo- 
crats packing the D.C. committee 
Washington is rapidly becoming a pre 
dominately Negro city, public schoo 
enrollment, for instance, now being 
59% Negro and 41% white. Neede¢ 
public improvements in the capital cit} 
are neglected year after year. : 


Since Washingtonians can regain 
the right to vote as well as other bene- 
fits by moving across the District Liné, 
the suburban trend of white families 
continues. 


The capital city could have afforded 
an object lesson in citizens of all races 
working together on common problems, 
Instead, those who have insisted that 
no Negro must ever be allowed to vote 
have kept Washington under inefficient, 
bureaucratic rule and are ending up by 
seeing white citizens deserting their 
tax-ridden, run-down capital city. 


Southern Liberals.A reader of this 
column takes us to task for implying 
all Southern Democrats are conserva- 
tive. She calls our attention to such 
senators as Kefauver, Gore, Kerr, Mon- 
roney, Lyndon Johnson, Kerr Scott, 
Fulbright, Ellender, and young Rus- 
sell Long. She’s right; at least hali 
the Southern Democrats really ARE 
Democrats. The development of ag: 
gressive Republican parties in Florida, 
Texas, and Virginia is also changing 
the complexion of the South. " 


What of Nixon? In a year more like- 
ly to be marked by politics than legis- 
lative achievement, watch the growing 
plan of certain Republicans who want 
to keep Vice Pres. Nixon off the 1956 
ticket with Ike. They believe voters 
will want to see a strong man running 
with the 66-year old Ike and that Nix- 
on will subtract rather than add votes. 
The liberals’ choice is Sen. Clifford 
Case of New Jersey. Meanwhile, some 
GOP conservatives would like to see 
Sen. Knowland on the ticket as a link 
between conservative and_ libera 
wings. Knowland loses no love fo 
Nixon and the youthful vice preside 
is beginning to feel insecure. Demo- 
crats, sensing an opportunity to stir 
up a “donneybrook” in the 1956 GOP 
convention, are laying for Nixon 
every turn of the road. Many, like vet: 
eran Sen. James E. Murray of Mon 
tana, are so infuriated by his cam- 
paign tactics of last fall that they wil 
do anything they can to embarrass him 


*Mr. Everett is a Washington Correspondent who writes fot 
many Religious News Services. 
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}:vanston, Economical and 
(Continued from Page 1) 


yjcient economic experience on the 
of some of its leaders to enable 
f avoid the oversimplifications and 
wjcinaire positions of both the left 
{ the right. This is not to say that 
qaston straddled the fence or was 
gent with “a curse on both your 
apes.” Rather it is to say that Evans- 
was attempting to bring its eco- 
fic and social thinking in line with 
yjonly the principles of the Christian 
1 but also with actual economic and 
il experience in the last 15 years. 
were such a re-evaluaton of social 
#erience in the light of Christian 
fiiition led in the direction of social- 
Evanston seems to have said, “So 
t.”. On the other hand where it 
mn the direction of traditional “free 
rprise” patterns of thoughts, Ev- 
bon. was-in no way hesitant about 
pting the conclusions suggested. 


Tensions and Christian Faith 


ss treatment of the “communist— 
communist tension” was one of the 
t interesting aspects of its report. 
inning by pointing out the “various 
ts of conflict between the Chris- 
faith and Marxist ideology and to- 
arian practice,” it then proceeded 
‘bserve “that the growth of com- 
ism is a judgment upon our mod- 
societies generally for past or 
sent indifference to social injustice” 
n this the report went on to in- 
that, “Christians must consider 
sfully the serious effects the con- 

with communism is already pro- 
ing for example, the tendencies in 
1ocratic societies to lower their 
adards of civil liberties, and some- 
2s to strengthen reactionary forces 
ountries abroad.” Finally it point- 
ut that “Christians in communist 
non-communist countries are call- 
-o hold each other in special broth- 


* concern and prayer across all 
2 ” 


if the Evanston report does nothing 
- it should serve to remind us that 
old categories of capitalism and 
jalism as we have discussed them in 

past have little relevance to the 
aal economic and social facts faced 
‘the church today. Life is actually 
re complicated than either ‘‘capi- 
sts” or “socialists” recognized 
as being in the past. The answers 
refore to the problems we face to- 
- cannot be simple answers. Never- 
less we cannot avoid facing the is- 
sg and making decisions regarding 
m. 


‘What business has the church med- 
ag in the field of economics?” The 
swer of Evanston is direct and to 
_ point. Human lives and human 
stinies are involved in economic 
tters and since these are precious in 
sight of God the church must speak 


on these issues. 
B. H. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE and MIGRATORY LABOR 


“Migrant labor is here to stay!”—In several ways the U.S. Government has recognized 
the problems connected with this growing segment of our population. One of the most note- 
worthy steps taken was the creation of the Commission on Migratory Labor in June, 1950. 

After approximately a year of study the Commission submitted its report to the President. 


(Published in pamphlet form April, 1951 and entitled Migratory 


Labor In American Ari- 


culture.) The main body of the report contains significant factual material and some of the 


recommendations are now being implemented. 


The first recommendation was that 
a Federal Committee on Migratory 
Labor be established, appointed by and 
responsible to the President; the Com- 
mittee to be composed of three public 
members and one member each from 
the following agencies: Department of 
Agriculture, Department of Labor, 
Department of State, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service and the Federal 
Security Agency. 


President Eisenhower now has crea- 
ted such a commission which is head- 
ed by Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell. 


The directive of this inter-agency 
committee is to the effect that it will 
seek to stimulate and co-ordinate the 
efforts of Federal agencies concerned 
with the welfare of the agricultural 
migrant. It will work in close coopera- 
tion with state and local agencies in 
trying to discover the best ways to 
meet the needs of the people who har- 
vest our crops. 


“Twighlight zones of citizenship.” 


There are evidences other than the 
creation of the Federal Committee of 
the growing concern for migrant peo- 
ples. 


eFor instance, the Farm Placement 
Bureau, in some sections of the coun- 
try, has already inaugurated what is 
known as the “Annual Work Plan.” 
Devised to aid both the migrant and 
the grower, it is proving its value by 
providing a more orderly flow of work- 
ers from one area to another. In addi- 
tion, the Bureau is undertaking a defi- 
nite program of education within the 
community, to bring about a recogni- 
tion of the value of the migrant to the 
economy, and to secure for the migrant 
an acceptance on the part of the com- 
munity. 


eThe Attorney General’s office has 
been greatly concerned with the prob- 
lems caused by those who enter this 
country illegally in order to work in 
agriculture and is making a careful 
study of this particular situation. 


eA Commission composed of three 
representatives from the United States 
and three from Mexico have been 
studying not only the “wetback” issue 
but also seeking information regarding 
the use of contract labor or “Nation- 
als.” 


eIn May, 1954, leaders from ten East 
Coast states and representatives of 
some of the national public and volun- 
tary organizations concerned for mi- 
grants’ health, education and welfare 
problems met in Washington, D.C. to 
work out steps toward improving serv- 
ices for migrant families. In the open- 
ing address of this Conference Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, stated that “The problems 
flow through all the states, just as the 
migrants do. They follow the sun for 
a living, but live in a twilight zone of 
citizenship.” 


This Conference came out with the 
opinion that the problems are, in a 
very large measure, community re- 
sponsibilities; that their solution calls 
for interagency and interstate coopera- 
tion. Also, it agreed that services for 
migrant families need not—and should 
not—be something separate or apart, 
but extensions of existing services to 
non-migrant families. 


eThe National Council of Churches 
through its Division of Home Mis- 
sions carries on a significant ministry 
to agricultural migrants. In addition 
to ten regional and area supervisors, 
the staff of the Migrant Ministry in- 
cludes approximately two hundred 
workers who are provided through the 
cooperation of the denominations, of 
state and local migrant committees. 


Services provided in this Ministry to 
Migrants include child care centers, va- 
eation church schools, worship serv- 
ices, home visitation, recreation for 
youth and adults, counseling and often 
administration of first aid or securing 
necessary medical assistance. 


Their hands—Our tables! 
@ Ninety percent of the fruits and vegetables 
that reach our tables have been picked or 
processed by human hands. 
® The children of migrants are called the 
Nation’s “largest single reservoir of illiter- 
ates.”’ 
@ More than one million “wetbacks” are re- 
turned to Mexico each year for illegally en- 
tering the United States. 


Using the energy and life of people 
demands responsibilities. Therefore, as 
long as a nation depends on migrants 
as a source of labor, it is honor bound 
to work toward solutions of the prob- 
lems involved in such a complicated 
system of labor supply and demand. 


How effectively we accept this re- 
sponsibility in America depends upon 
average citizens, as individuals, in 
groups — in the community — in the 
churches. What is to be our answer? 

R.E.M. 


+ SUULLTAL AULIUIN INE WO Bats BE” 


WHAT CAN THEY DO? 


The old organ had been in a bad way 
for a long time and needed rebuilding. 
In fact, the Board had almost voted 
against completing an assurance to re- 
settle the Von Guetton refugee family! 
Why? Because even the small sum it 
took for transportation of a refugee 
family would help on the organ re- 
pairs. But, luckily for the people in 
need of a home, the organ worked 
beautifully the Sunday before Board 
meeting! 


Soon the Von Guetton family ar- 
rived. Again the old organ seemed to 
give up. Quietly and humbly Mr. Von 
Guetton offered to do what he could 
to help. Since the regular repairman 
was busy, he was given permission, The 
next Sunday the mellow tones of the 
old organ peeled out. Why? Because 
Mr. Von Guetton was an organ builder 
in the old country as well as a farmer. 


WHAT THEY CAN DO 


All trades and professions are repre- 
sented among the refugees awaiting 
resettlement by our churches. They 
can help you if you live in a small town 
where there is no shoemaker, no me- 
chanic—or perhaps no dentist or law- 
yer. Is there a small factory in your 
town that could use an expert hosiery 
knitter or technician? How about an 
experienced cook, beekeeper, dairyman, 
carpenter, engineer, butcher, riveter, 
construction worker, some one skilled 
in working in a quarry or with concrete 
or one who does technical drawing? 
Among the women there are domestic 
and farm workers; secretaries, book- 
keepers and clerks; hair dressers and 
teachers; nurses and nurses’ aides. 
These people of ability and experi- 
ence who are waiting, represent a 
variety of vocations and professions. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO! 


You can write and tell us what type 
of work you have to offer and we will 
send you resumes of dossiers giving a 
history of various family groups. 


You can choose your family and 
complete the assurance for them. 


The only costs will be transportation 
from New York, pier charges, and get- 
ting them settled. 


We will look for your card or letter. 
A family is waiting! 
It can be your family. 

ELLA L. WILLIAMS 


A New Birth of Freedom 
(Continued from Page 1) 


These and other signs of success are 
reason for some satisfaction but it 
must be emphasized that this is but 
the beginning of a fresh start on a 
rocky road. 


What about a new birth of freedom 
and civil liberties? 


° The body of the ACLU’s 128 page 
report summarizes civil liberties cases 
in which the ACLU, or its affiliates, 
have been involved. These cases are 
classified under four major headings: 
Freedom of Belief, Speech and Associ- 
ation; Justice Under Law; Equality 
Before Law; International Civil Liber- 
ties. In addition it includes the finan- 
cial, organization, and personnel re- 
ports of the Union. 


In this regard it is encouraging to 
note that the ACLU has increased in 
membership and now numbers just at 
25,000. There is some indication here 
that more and more people are making 
up their minds on issues of freedom, 


more and more people are taking a 


stand on issues of freedom. 


Report items of special interest to 
church groups are: 


¢ The California legislation requiring 
that a loyalty oath be signed by all or- 
ganizations seeking property tax ex- 
emptions. Numerous churches, a syna- 
gogue, a Quaker meeting and the 
American Friends Service Committee 
refused to sign. 


¢ The ACLU report notes two groups 
of difficulties related to Religion and 
Conscience, namely: 


1. conflict between the beliefs and 
principles of individuals and organi- 
zations and the authority of the state; 


2. the attempts of religious organi- 
zations to utilize or to identify them- 
selves with the authority of the state 
to such a degree as to be incompati- 


ble with the principle of separation of 
church and state. 


* Illustrative of the first is the report 
of 48 convictions of conscientious ob- 
jectors, 8 of which were “second prose- 
cution” cases which the ACLU has op- 
posed as violation of the Constitution- 
al prohibition against double jeopardy. 
Also, that 188 members of Jehovah's 
Wtnesses are in prison for violation of 
the Selective Service Act. 


° Items which illustrate second grou 
of difficulties include the revised rigs 
of allegiance and the postage stamp 


Work Camps What Are They? > 
(Continued from Page 1) 


the camp and return; $325.00 Time: 5 |) 
weeks plus travel. Project: Recon- |) 
structing church building damaged by 
hurricane. Personnel: 12-20 men and 

women. | 


2-—In Mexico at Mountain Of Light 
Farm, Registration fee: all costs from 
one’s home to camp and return; $225 | 
Time: 5 weeks plus travel. Project: } 
Constructing a building at youth con- | 
ference grounds. Personnel: 12-20 men | 
and women. 


3—At All Peoples Church and Aval 
on Community Center in Los Angeles, 
Registration fee: all costs not includ- 
ing travel $120 Time: 6 weeks plus | 
travel. Personnel: 20-30 men and wo- 
men. , 


4—-At Mount Beulah (SCI old Cam: 
pus), Miss., Registration fee: all costs 
not including travel; $90 Time: 6 
weeks plus travel. Project: working 
on campus and on dilapidated rural 
school buildings. Personnel: 20-30 men 
and women. 


5—At Flanner House in Indianapolis 
a Work Camp Directors’ training 
camp. Registration: $25 not includin 
travel. Time: Two weeks. : 


6—World Council Overseas Work 
Camps. The Disciples Work Camp 
Committee recruits for all of the WCC 
overseas work camps, to be held this 
year in 20 countries. 


7—Note that there are other equal- 
ly important summer service projects, 
such as service to migrants people, 
summer service in orphanages, Stu- 
dents-in-Industry, and ete. 


© All young people of any religious faith 
are welcome. Some scholarship funds ar 
available for Disciple young people or for 
eign students. 
© For additional information write to M 
Ruth E. Milner, 222 South Downey Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
DICK JOHNSON 


bearing “In God We Trust.” Also, the 
fact that the use of public funds for 
patie schools was an issue in sever 
states. 


V Copies of the complete Report are 
available from American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, price 50c. Get a copy. In addi- 
tion to the over-all report highlighte¢ 
above it contains information you will 
find useful, such as: 


eA list of ACLU publications, 
° A list of State Correspondents, 


* Listing of major local affiliated or. 
ganizations. : 


Is there a group in your state working 
forgss new birth of freedom”? Are you 
part of it? On the issues of freedom 
where do you stand? 


L,H.D. 


